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VAN DYCK AND REMBRANDT 
IN THE PRINT ROOM 

AMONG the prints recently given by 
an anonymous donor were three van Dycks, 
twenty-two Rembrandts, and five Dlirers, 
a complete list of which appeared in the 
Bulletin for July. In view of several 
articles that have recently appeared in 
these pages little need be said of the Diirers 
other than that they are fine representative 
impressions, and will be most useful for 
comparison with the impressions already 
in the Museum collection. The van Dycks 
and Rembrandts, however, in view of the 
comparative poverty of the Print Room 
in the work of these masters, need special 
mention, since in each case the number of 
good impressions of prints by them in the 
collection has almost been doubled by the 
gift. 

The Museum now possesses good im- 
pressions of the following portrait etchings 
by van Dyck: in the first state — Snellinx, 
Vorsterman, Paul de Vos, and Jan de Wael; 
and in the second state — Franken, Pontius, 
and Jean Breughel; that is, a little less than 
half the total number of portraits which 
the master etched himself. Of these, the 
portraits of Vorsterman, de Vos, and 
Snellinx make part of the generous gift just 
mentioned, those of Pontius and Breughel 
were acquired at the sale of the collection 
formed by Earl Spencer, whose great library 
now forms the John Rylands Memorial 
Library at Manchester, while the Franken 
and de Wael, the latter of which belonged 
to both Dreux and Seymour Haden, were 
purchased at the recent sale of Paul David- 
sohn's prints at Leipzig. 

It is doubtful whether any artist other 
than van Dyck has ever made such a 
reputation as an etcher with such a small 
number of prints, for the total number of 
plates surely by him is only eighteen, 
fifteen of which are portraits closely re- 
sembling each other in size, manner, and 
compositional scheme. With few excep- 
tions they were finished or "pointed up" 
by professional engravers in order that they 
might conform more closely to the fash- 
ionable portrait engraving of the time, so 
that in several instances there are but one 



or possibly two impressions known which 
were pulled from the plates before van 
Dyck's own work was tampered with by 
other duller hands, while in every case 
such impressions, when not actually very 
rare, are exceedingly scarce. It is to this 
fact that the unusual importance of "state" 
in the van Dyck etchings is to be traced, 
because here it is an index not merely of 
comparative rarity or probable fineness of 
impression but of whether or not the im- 
pression in question is really a van Dyck 
etching or only a Flemish engraving of 
the Rubens school. Moreover, as the 
plates with few exceptions are still in 
existence, and have been printed up every 
little while since they were first made, they 
have needed frequent reworking as they 
wore away, and in consequence the average 
number of states in which the several 
plates occur is unusually large. All this 
merely increases the wonder of the reputa- 
tion which is founded on them, as it means 
that however common they are in Bowd- 
lerized versions the original van Dycks 
themselves have never been easy to come 
by. But this perhaps may be explained in 
part by two facts which otherwise have 
rarely or never occurred together. 

As reworked these etchings formed part 
of a collection of approximately one hun- 
dred engraved portraits which from its 
first publication took high rank in the 
affections of the collector. Today when 
the collection of prints has so largely be- 
come a matter of eclectic choice of master- 
pieces, great and little, portraits merely as 
likenesses are comparatively little thought 
of, but for several hundred years at least 
the portrait was the most popular kind of 
print, and collectors sought to get not 
only the best portraits but portraits of as 
many different men as they could find, 
frequently taking greater pride in their 
number and variety than in their choice- 
ness from artistic points of view. To 
supply this constant demand, so many 
different sets were issued that finally no 
great house or library was complete with- 
out its shelf loads of bound collections of 
engraved and etched portraits. Among 
them were usually to be found the Perrault 
set entitled "Les Hommes Illustres qui 
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ont paru en France pendant ce siecle," 
the several series engraved by Houbraken, 
many by various Dutch and English hands, 
the Bartolozzi Holbeins, and many more 
too numerous to mention, but always, as 
the most highly prized of all, was van 
Dyck's Iconography. These prints were 
thus sought for by three different groups of 
persons: those who collected prints as 
works of art, those who collected portraits 
simply as likenesses, and finally the book 
collectors who bought them bound in sets, 
each of which classes by itself was able to 
make both price and reputation for any- 
thing it sought. 

The other fact is that, as it happens, 
they are among the most accomplished 
and beautiful portraits which have ever 
been made in etching, and stand by them- 
selves in their simplicity of handling and 
impersonal dignity of presentation. In- 
tended to be issued as a set, and therefore 
necessarily the same in size and general 
scheme of composition, they do not show 
the variety of mood and temper or the 
high pictorial development which are 
characteristic of Rembrandt's work in 
portraiture. But this restriction being 
granted as forming part of the problem 
presented to the artist, his success was as 
nearly complete as possible, because within 
his limitations of form and intention he 
produced a more distinguished series of 
courtly portraits than any other etcher 
has ever done. 

Thanks to the same anonymous donor 
who gave the three van Dycks above men- 
tioned, the total number of good impres- 
sions from Rembrandt's plates now in the 
Museum collection has been increased 
from almost thirty to nearly fifty. How 
many of Rembrandt's prints Rembrandt 
actually made is matter of dispute, the 
usually accepted pieces numbering about 
three hundred, of which naturally a large 
part are of minor artistic importance, 
however interesting and desirable for vari- 
ous reasons they may be. Of those in the 
collection few if any belong to this minor 
class, and as they are spread over the 
master's entire career, beginning with the 
portrait of his mother of 1628 which is 
regarded as his earliest plate, and ending 



with three of the five nudes with which 
it closes, the student may now see in the 
permanent collection typical examples of 
most of the more important phases of his 
work. While many of the noteworthy 
plates as yet are not represented, there are 
now available such masterpieces, among 
others, as the Three Crosses, the Hundred 
Guilder print, the Three Trees, the Vista, 




PORTRAIT OF LUCAS VORSTERMAN 
BY VAN DYCK 

and the portraits of Jan Lutma, Jan Cor- 
nelis Sylvius, and Rembrandt at the Win- 
dow, which make part of the recent gift. 

Although from the point of view of the 
old established European print rooms fifty 
good prints by Rembrandt may be but a 
small part of the master's work, that 
small part is nevertheless so extraordinarily 
varied and interesting and so rich in values 
that it would be difficult if not impossible 
to mention any complete etched work of 
any other man that would compare to it 
in importance. Every other great etcher 
that one can recall had some special pre- 
dilection and produced his best work in 
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some one field, but save for the fact that 
Rembrandt made no architectural prints, 
there seems to have been no type of etching 
to which he did not make distinguished con- 
tributions. 

In a short notice such as this it would be 
obviously impossible except in mere sta- 
tistical form of title, catalogue number, 
state, and provenance to give any account 
of the Rembrandts recently given to the 
Museum, let alone all those in its collection. 
Not only is this true on account of the 
unusual actual content of his etchings, but 
because of the peculiar way, otherwise 
almost unknown in the medium, in which 
the prints bear witness to the growth of 
the man, the thinking reflective being, as 
well as to the growth of the technician. In 
all probability Rembrandt took a longer 
time in developing than any other etcher 
who has achieved reputation. In the case 
of such modern masters as Whistler and 
Meryon but a scant four or five years 
elapsed between the beginnings and the 
production of plates which to the very 
ends of their careers remained among the 
happiest of their efforts. As compared 
with the rapid fruition of the talents of 
such men as these, Rembrandt's pro- 
gression can only be described as slow and 
even possibly as halting. Of the various 
reasons for this, however, two stand out, 
either of which by itself is amply sufficient 
as explanation. Rembrandt was the first 
great technical explorer of the etcher's 
medium, and he had little or no benefit from 
the researches and discoveries of his prede- 
cessors. All the modern men have based 
themselves at the very inceptions of their 
careers upon certain technical things which 
by their time had become commonplaces 
of the craft, but which he by force of cir- 
cumstance was compelled to work out from 
the most rudimentary beginnings. And of 
course this took time and an amount of 
patient thought and research such as none of 
his successors has been called upon to expend. 
Even to the very end of his career we see 
him turning aside from creation to the care- 
ful investigation of new technical problems, 
as for example in the play of light over 
the body in the series of nude figures with 
which his etched work terminates. 



There have been other men who doubt- 
less have had a greater knowledge of the 
practice of etching than he had, and a 
considerable number of men who have 
carried technical adroitness on one side or 
another quite beyond anything that he 
ever accomplished; but taking his ac- 
complishment as a whole, and having 
regard to the actual advances that he 
brought about in pure technique, the 
world is agreed that no one other man has 
ever made such a contribution to etching 
craftsmanship. This by itself would suf- 
fice to warrant his position in popular 
opinion as the greatest of etchers. But, 
however meritorious his technical ac- 
complishment, it would not by itself permit 
one to agree to his enthronement, because 
one must have more than command over 
medium to take such high rank as his, 
one must have made pictures in which 
the non-technical world finds something 
very much to its purpose. And this Rem- 
brandt did too, although it took him even 
longer and cost him even more mistakes 
than his command over copper. Here he 
had to gain control over his own mind, 
had to learn to think, and that having been 
done to master the indescribably rare and 
difficult art of the pictorial dramatist. Had 
he been willing to confine his attention to 
representation of things seen and their 
pleasing arrangement he too might have 
been called precocious, for his very earliest 
plate, a little portrait of his mother, would 
take high rank among the productions of 
his realist successors. But happily for 
the world he was not content to make 
mere images of things he saw in the round 
of his daily life, and even more happily 
trips in search of the picturesque to exotic 
places, the Venices and Benares of modern 
times, were either impracticable or did not 
appeal to him. Instead he did what no 
other great etcher has ever done, although 
it was common enough among the men who 
engraved and who designed woodcuts, he 
took to illustrating, that is, to the pictorial 
representation of incidents which habit- 
ually were related in words. With few 
exceptions he found the things which ap- 
pealed to his imagination in the Bible, the 
most widely known story book in the 
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world, and as a result his work has an ap- 
peal not only to the esthete and the con- 
noisseur of craftsmanship but to the man 
who has never consciously thought either 
of beauty or of the finesses of etching. To 
do this effectively he had to import into 
his work many qualities which the ordinary 
etcher never considers even for a moment; 
he had to acquire such a knowledge of the 



ber of his earlier compositions, moving as 
they are, are theatrical rather than finely 
dramatic. But as time went on with its 
ceaseless and keenest self-criticism, he 
bettered these things, and eventually not 
only reached a degree of insight which 
enabled him to dispense with elaborate 
stage settings, but even on occasion so to 
utilize and control them that although 




THE THREE CROSSES BY REMBRANDT 



human face and figure as made it possible 
for him not only to represent men in ac- 
tion, but in action which in turn represented 
thought and emotion. Of the better 
known nineteenth-century etchers only 
Goya and Millet succeeded in representing 
the human being in movement, and only 
Goya in thought, for real as is the motion 
of Millet's men they are perilously close in 
mentality to the ox. At the beginning of 
Rembrandt's endeavors toward emo- 
tional expressiveness he patterned himself 
upon Rubens, and in consequence a num- 



more magnificent than ever the beholder 
should not specifically be aware of them. 
From the great Three Crosses, in which 
with an unparalleled orchestration of all 
the resources of black and white he dared 
to depict the moment of the rending of the 
veil, he could turn to that Return from 
the Temple, a plate so insignificant in size 
and apparently in composition that it is 
doubtful whether any one who has not seen 
his own child's tired face turned to him in 
trust can fully comprehend the exquisite 
moment that it represents. 
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Now it is not contended that the drama- 
tic is as matter of art any finer or neces- 
sarily more subtle a thing than landscapes 
or city streets or even mere seated models 
— that is all a matter of definition and 
personal predilection — but this much it 
would seem there can be no discussion 
about, that the dramatic has a quicker and 
a more general appeal to mankind than any 
other form of art. To balance this, and 
as its safeguard, there is no other form of 
art in which error is so abundantly easy 
or in which greatness and asininity lie so 
disastrously close together. We accept 
aberrations in sight most leniently and 
put them down to artistic intention, and 
are not in the least bothered by the fact 
that what purports to be a stone building 
in a picture is really drawn as though it 
were a heavy curtain none too securely 
hung from the top. But let a man start 
out to represent a human situation and the 
least slip in dramatic construction pro- 
duces bathos and the world to a man laughs 
and turns away. Had we as quick a sense 
of the incongruous in mere representation 
of inanimate things as we have in affairs 
of the emotions, many of the most famous 
modern etchings could never have attained 
or held their reputation. Shadows run- 
ning in such ways as to indicate that the 
sun must have been in two different parts 
of the heaven at the same moment, and 
boats so drawn that their keels are bent 
at angles of thirty degrees, are not regarded 
as humorous in the least, but an error of 
the fiftieth part of an inch in the notation 
of a face so turns the exalted into the 
farcical that the man who essays emo- 
tional gesture gives hostages to jeering 
fortune with every movement of his point. 

In passing it is worth while to notice 
one minor item in Rembrandt's artistic 
equipment, and that is his ability to draw 
hands without evasion. Without referring 
to other men's achievement or lack of it, 
there is no doubt that he knew how to 
represent these things so that they became 
in black and white what they are in life, 
after the face the most expressive parts 
of the body. No matter how summarily 
they may be indicated in his prints, they 
function as human, animal, anatomical 



things, and never merely as spots of light 
or dark prolonging the lines of arms. 
Usually they play a decisive part in the 
emotional expressiveness of the picture, 
and at no time can they be disregarded. 
It is only a little thing perhaps, but as 
those who remember seeing Duse know it 
is one of the essential parts of dramatic 
mastery. 

This critical use of skill in draughtsman- 
ship and technique of process in the ser- 
vice of imagination is what more than 
anything else gives Rembrandt his great 
position in the esteem of men of every 
degree of artistic sensibility and compre- 
hension. Whether or not they are able or 
willing to examine into his methods of 
work and the technical adroitness with 
which his results were produced is imma- 
terial, they are all able to recognize drama 
when it comes their way, and are only too 
delighted to surrender themselves to its 
magic without pausing to inquire into its 
articulation. And this contains the secret 
of much of Rembrandt's greatness, for 
translated into other words it means 
that he requires of those who would get 
pleasure from his work neither particular 
training nor knowledge either of art or of 
etching, but merely a healthy human 
appetite for a great story adequately told. 
Perhaps after all, though, the ability to tell 
a really good story and to tell it really well 
is the most wonderful of all things that any 
man, even, one may surmise, any artist, 
can ever aspire to. 

Just because of this Rembrandt was 
able also to make memorable portraits 
and landscapes. His sitters, with few 
exceptions, served him as much more 
than models. Van Dyck made of whom- 
soever he drew a courtier, and whatever 
his actual character and bearing he served 
the artist merely as a peculiarly finely 
organized manikin or clothes-horse to be 
forced into the shape and form of a dis- 
tinguished predilection. With Rembrandt 
it was different. His sitters after his ma- 
turity became problems in dramatic per- 
sonification, and he sought patiently and 
keenly and with the greatest learning and 
skill to disentangle from each of them the 
things which most differentiated him from 
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other men. Each in his turn was a new 
problem of sympathy and comprehension, 
and to each Rembrandt went out in open 
and receptive mood seeking character and 
not intent, as was van Dyck, on endowing 
with predetermined group characteristics. 
Aside from several professional models 
whose heads are to be recognized, the only 
person whom he steadily used for study was 
himself, but even here, on several occasions 
at least, he was able to do that most difficult 
of difficult things, make a portrait of him- 
self not as a strutting, smiling, or grimacing 
model, but simply as a man. One of 
these portraits, the Rembrandt at the 
Window, shows us the master as even he 
but seldom can have seen himself, for it is 
the most penetrating of all self-portraits in 
etching, and to us of today one of the 
most precious since it shows us the master 
soberly as he was when at the height of his 
powers. 

As for his landscapes they first came 
when his skill as realistic draughtsman had 
already been highly developed, and, as we 
know from documentary evidence, at a 
time when he had recently been through 
the most trying emotional experiences of 
his career. Here his performance has 
most frequently been approached by his 
successors, and even perhaps in some in- 
stances surpassed — but it is here also that, 
more definitely than anywhere else, his 
immediate influence upon later work is 
visible. In his great compositions and 
portraits the vision was too personal and 
the draughtsmanship too idiosyncratic 
to lead to anything but certain failure on 
the part of those who have sought to imi- 
tate, but in landscape, where in com- 
parison there was little scope for imagina- 
tion or emotional insight, he evolved a 
convention which still serves as the basis 
for the greater part of contemporary work. 
For two hundred years after his death his 
landscape prints stood out preeminently 
among all those that were made, and when 
the "revival" of etching came shortly 
after the middle of the last century it was 



to them that the prominent members of 
the new school of landscape etchers most 
naturally turned for their inspiration and 
technical guidance. At least one of them 
and probably the best known of the group 
was an ardent collector and student of 
Rembrandt before in middle life he took 
to making etchings himself, and the traces 
of his admiration and close study are clearly 
to be seen in many of his most successful 
plates, while among the younger generation 
there are many on whose work the tradi- 
tion of Rembrandt's style of workmanship 
is indelibly stamped. 

In all the history of the graphic arts, 
varied and involved as it is, no one other 
man has ever served for so long or so con- 
tinuously as a model for succeeding gen- 
erations. Schongauer, Mantegna, Durer, 
Holbein, have always been admired and 
their work has always been ardently col- 
lected, but as the processes in which they 
worked have for one reason or another been 
discarded the study of their prints as mat- 
ter for emulation has ceased. Of the old 
masters of the printed picture Rembrandt 
alone is today a vital and a living force, 
for no one can seriously think of etching 
without a more or less intimate acquaint- 
ance with his work and method. Moreover, 
his work being in a medium which is still 
widely utilized and familiar, it is under- 
stood by the public without any of the 
rather archaeological learning which un- 
fortunately seems to be a prerequisite to 
the full enjoyment of Renaissance work. 
Whether or not with the introduction of 
new technical processes he will in turn 
cease to be copied and patterned after, it is 
impossible to say, but one thing is certain, 
that so long as men relish a good story 
well told Rembrandt will retain his popu- 
larity with the lovers of pictures, for he 
was the greatest story teller who as yet has 
worked in black and white, and if, as we 
are sometimes assured, "story telling" 
lies without the province of "art" then so 
much the worse for "art." 

W. M. I., Jr. 
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the piece is more evident in the design. 
Although the motives recall the style of 
Louis XVI, there is in the design as a whole 
a tendency toward over-emphasis in con- 
trasts of scale, a desire to be impressive 
at any cost, which indicates a change in 
taste soon to crystallize in the Empire style. 

J. B. 

NOTES 

RUBBINGSOF HAN TOMB STONES. 
In Room H-n, where Japanese prints 
were shown, a number of rubbings of Han 
tomb stones are exhibited. These rubbings 
of the funeral chapels of Hiao Tang Chan, 
from before 129 A. D., and of Wu Liang, 
about 150 A. D., are taken from the earli- 



est Chinese stone carvings known and repre- 
sent curious pictures of the daily life of the 
deceased, stories of filial piety, of famous 
women, or historical events. 

The Trustees of the Museum have 
granted the Director a six months' leave 
of absence, to enable him to visit Egypt, 
Greece, and Italy during the coming winter 
and spring. Accompanied by Mrs. Robin- 
son he will sail on the "Cretic" November 
9 for Naples, proceeding thence as directly 
as possible to Alexandria. After a short 
stay in Cairo he will go to the headquarters 
of the Museum's Egyptian expedition, near 
Thebes, where he will spend some time in 
familiarizing himself with the expedition's 
work, visiting Greece and Italy later. 







CLUMP OF TREES WITH A VISTA 

BY REMBRANDT 

(See page 222) 
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